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A Door from the Madrasah of Barkick. — By Kichard 
J. H. Gottheil, Professor in Columbia University, 
New York City. 

The doors, of which a separate photograph for each wing 
is here given, are to-day placed in the entrance to the Hispanic 
Museum in New York City. They were bought in Cairo some 
years ago by Mr. Archer Huntington and belong to the finest 
period of Egypto-Muhammedan metal work. The doors are in 
a perfect condition; and though it looks as if in one or two 
places they had been restored, the restoration has been so 
cleverly done that it is hardly apparent. Each wing is made 
of wood completely covered with bronze. Along the sides the 
metal is very thin and artistically kept in place by nails 
forming diminutive rosettes. The rest of the wood is covered 
with thick pieces of metal so cut as to form polygonal rosettes 
the angles of which are filled up or embossed so that the 
rosettes stand out in relief. All of the embossed work, again, 
is damaskeened with silver and part of the unembossed surface 
is damaskeened with gold. Each leaf has a finely chiseled 
knocker placed about two-thirds of the way up. The in- 
scription commences at the lower end of the right-hand leaf 
and is of silver damaskeened in placques of bronze. It is in 
the late Naskhi form of the Mameluke period, and reads as 
follows: y\ ^jJIj UjJI l^o AlkJi ^UJLl lkL~J! b^J. i* 

Aj>Ujc--mj £^-*> <J^ &*£j j*a^ <3 g)j*^\ C$5 CJ^^^T .2 OU*-N 

"Glory to our master the Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Saif al- 
dunya wal-din Abu Sa'id Barkuk, Sultan of Islam and the 
Muhammedans, the one who is munificent to orphans and to 
the poor, the help of warriors and of those who fight for the 
faith. It was finished in the month Rabf al-Awwal in the 
year seven hundred and eighty eight of the Hijra." 

On the bosses of the four central rosettes is the name 
J^djj. In the centre of the rosettes in the middle which are 
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the Madrasah of Barkuk. 
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divided into halves there are also inscriptions which I have 
not been able to decipher satisfactorily. 

It is quite evident that we have here a door from a building 
put up by the Burji Mamluke Zahir Saif al-Din Barkuk who 
came to the throne in 784 A. H. (= 1382 A. D.). The doors 
were finished in April of the year 1386. It is also evident 
that the doors come from the Barkukiyyah l or, as it is called, 
the Zahiriyyah al-Jadldah— the Madrasah built by Barkuk in 
the Suk al-Nahhasm, which served also as a convent for the 
Sufis. Van Berchem has given in his Corpus a number of 
other inscriptions similar to the one on these doors. The 
Madrasah has been often restored; within recent years by 
Herz Bey. 

The inscription, however, contains one or two difficulties 
which it is to hard surmount. I do not refer to the form _^\ for 
^M; that is not at all uncommon; but to the manner in which 
the date is expressed. The hundreds placed first is not an 
impossible construction, as compound numbers in Arabic can 
be expressed either in an ascending or a descending scale. 
But here the units are placed between the hundred and the 
decade, which will not do at all. Indeed, the whole order of 
the numerals is unusual in inscriptions. In many hundreds 
of inscriptions coming from Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia 
I have not found one case in which the order of the numerals 
is other than that of the ascending scale. 

In addition to this, the last word of the inscription ^ys^ 
is uncommon. The expressions used are: iys^ and s^ac^ 

^y^sJ\ Lj^.^ *rf^ • The only other case in which I have 
found it used is in the inscription of Ahmad ibn Muzaffar 
al-dln TTthman ibn Mankurus on the fortress of Muhelbah in 
Northern Syria. 2 The want of space may have occasioned the 
use of the shortened form in our inscription. 

It would be hazardous to pronounce a judgment upon the 
genuineness of this door. But, it is surprising that Van Berchem 
in his Corpus of the Arabic inscriptions at Cairo 3 mentions 



1 See Van Berchem, Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, pp. 297 et seq. ; 
Baedeker, Egypte, (1903), p. 64; Manuel <Vart Musulman, I (par H. Saladin) 
pp. 140 et seq.; II (par G. Migeon), pp. 196, 209, 232. 

2 Van Berchem, Inscriptions Arabes de Syrie (Le Caire 1897), p. 86. 

3 loc. cit p. 304. 
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the fact that in the year 1893 a dealer, Hatoun, in the 
Mouski of that city, had for sale a door very similar (to judge 
from the description given by Van Berchem) to the one at 
present under discussion. The inscription is exactly similar 
to the one I have given, only with the word ^.y^ omitted. 
Van Berchem could not find any reason for the slightest 
suspicion and pronounced the door to be genuine; but Herz 
Bey pronounced it to be a piece of modern work manufactured 
in the selfsame year 1893, and his judgment was supported 
by others on the spot. 1 

To add to the difficulty, Migeon, in his Manuel SI art Musul- 
man, II, p. 196, gives a reproduction of a mosque door which 
in every artistic particular is an exact copy of the one under 
discussion, with the exception of the outer border which has 
less rows of nails than has the door in the Hispanic Museum. 
The inscription, however, is different and is similar both in 
the upper and lower bands: 
^^JlLjIj f \Uo^\ lkJu* y>UJ\ vx**r* v>Jbl^ IU~J\ li^J ^ 

"Glory to our master the Sultan, the fighter for the faith, 
Muhammad al-Nazir Sultan of Islam and the Muhammedans," 
i. e. Nasir al-Din Muhammad ibn Kala'un, who ruled several 
times in Egypt towards the end of the 13th century. Migeon 
states that these doors are in the Arabic Museum in Cairo; 
but I can not find them mentioned in the latest edition of the 
Catalogue of that Museum. 2 

1 loc. cit. p. 770. 

2 Catalogue raisonne des monuments exposes dans le Musee Nationale 
de Vart Arabe ... par Herz Bey (2nd Ed.). Le Caire 1906. pp. 173, 
177, 212. 

Postscript (August 18. 1908). In a letter, dated July 15. 
1909, Herz Bey confirms my suspicions in regard to the 
genuineness of the doors. He writes that they were made in 
the year 1892 by an Arab workman named All al-Shiyashl 
(^J^xJ\ ^s) for the Cairo Street of the Midway Plaisance 
in the Chicago World's Fair. All, however, could not come 
to an understanding with the managers of the "Street" in 
regard to the price, and the doors remained in Cairo, where 
they passed into the possession of the dealer Hatoun. 



